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PREFACE. v 

The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
presents herewith the cardinal prilicij les which, in the judgment of 
its reviewing committee, should guide the reorganization and devel- 
opment of secondary education in the United States. ^ 

The commission was the direct outgrowth of the work of the com- 
mittee on the articulation of high school and college, which submit- 
ted its report to the National Education Association in 1911. That 
committee set forth briefly its conception of the Held and function of 
secondary education and urged the modification of college entrance 
requirements in order that the secondary school might adapt its work 
to the varying needs of its pupils without dosing to them the possi- 
bility of continued education in higher institutions. It took the 
position that the satisfactory completion of any well-planned high- 
school curriculum shouhtjae accepted as a preparation for college. 
This recommendation accentuated the responsibility of the secondary 
school for planning its work so that young people may meet the 
needs of democracy. * 

r l h rough of its conuiijjttc.es the commission is issuing-reports 
dealing with the organization and administration of secondary 
schools, and with the aims, methods, and content of the various 
studies. To assist these committees through constructive criticism, 
a reviewing committee was organized in 1913. Besides conducting 
continuous correspondence, that committee has each year held one or 
two meetings of from one to six days’ duration, at which reports of 
the various committees were discussed from many points of view', and 
ns a result some of the reports have been revised and 'rewritten sev- 
eral times. In addition to its task of criticizing reports, it seemed 
desirable ‘that the reviewing committee itself should outline in a sin- 
gle brief report those fundamental principles that would be most 
helpful in directing secondary education. In its desire to determine 
the principles that arc most significant nnd to set them forth ade- 
quately, the reviewing committee has been three years in formulating 
and revising Hie* report which is presented in tiij# bullet m. 

# The reports already issued by Seven committees anti listed on the 
,last page of-this bulletin are, rfpy the most part., in fundamental agree- 
ment witM he principWherem set forth. , * ‘v * 

The translation l^ycsc carding principles into'daily, j^ractige Kill 
of necessity call fpt continued study and experiment the part of 
. the axlmirfistmtifc office^ and leochers m secondary sehoools. . 

• .* % % * dLABENca D^J^iKosur.r, • - 

• • x Chairman of^tke Commission.,, 

* { * B. 
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CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


I. THE NEED FOR REORGANIZATION. 

Secondary education should be determined by the needs of the so- 
ciety to be _sem_d, the character of the individuals to be educated,* 
and tl<e knowledge of educational theory and practice available. 
These factors are by np means static. Society is* always in process 
of development,; the diameter of Hie secondary school population 
undergoes modification; and the sciences on which educational theory 
and practice depend constantly furnish new information. Secondary 
education, however, like any other established agency of society, is 
conservative and tends to resist modification. Failure to make ad- 
justments vdicn-the need arises leads to tlie'nccessifK for extensive* 
reorganization at irregular intervals. The evidence^ strong that , 
such a comprehensive reorganization of secondary education is. im- 
perative at the present time. \ 

1.’ Changes in society .— Within the past few decades changes have* 
taken place in American life profoundly affecting the activities of* ,*> 
the individual. As a eftizen, he must to a greater extent and in a more 
direct way cope with problems of eomnSunity'lifo, State and National ■ 
Governments, and international relationships. As a worker, he must 
adjust himself to a more complex economic order. As a relatively 
•independent personality, he has more, leisure. The problems arising 
from these three, dominant phases of life are closely interrelated and . 
call for a degree or intelligence and efficiency on the part of 


every? 
0 n % 


citizen that can not l>e secured through elementary cducntion^Hne, 
or even through, Secondary education unless the scope, of tha^du-^ 
cation is broadened. ’ ' 

The responsibility of the secondary school is still further increased 
becaun inany social agencies other than the school afford less stim-^ 
ulus for education than heretofore. In nronv vocations thm' linve 



pladp ^^^t^d^borV. h a 
*" co ii*QBpondl > * 3 i^ision f labor ^and Vh iiife’n k3Qjvjfi* 1 1 i c np- 

~p ren tico'sy 6tc)h?Tn -Connection with homo and finnitflTfe lufvo ftc- 
quenily come lessened responsibility on the part of the children; the 
1/ownl of tho father a^. sometimes the mother from home oc- 
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iu^T in loss uni fin I hmiilv lift*. SiuitHirlyv many iiiSport;uvt changes 
Jiryo taken place in community life, iiijtlu* church. in the State, and 
in other imt it oHom. Ilieso changes yfu American life o;i*l for ex- 
tensive nimlilioiit ions in -^emiuhjjpA- education. 

-• ^ 'Jn* :tij( > /// fib xn outfit, t/ sr/toof poi>n.l<iih>ti , — In tin* past 
n vr:u ' s ibeiv haw n.v„ n arked changes in tin secondary school pop- 

* iiiation id I he l 1 1 ; ( *d Stale**. Ihe.miuilvr of pupils has increased, 
according to Federal yeiurn*. •from one for every *210 of the total ' 
population in 1 SS!‘ !Ml % to oil,- for every 121 in IStW lfi(Kk to, one for 
pxrrv ^1) in lWtfL |(i; and to one for every 7b of tin* estimated Loin! 
population in l-d 1 fn. Ilie rliaraeter of tin* secondary school pop- 
ulation has hoen modified hy the entrauee of large mini hogs of pupils 

^^jiJLVTdelv varying capnc itios, aptitudes. s«fi<*ial heredity am! deHinies 
in lite. hurt her, the broadening of the scope of secondary education 
has brought to the school many pupils wild do not complete the full' 
y??MU>jo but leave at various stages of ad vaneement. The needs of these 
pupils rail not . W .neglerted. nor can we export in the near future 
that all jntpils. will la aide t * * complete the 'secondary school as full 
timO students. 

1 

At present mdv ahonl one-third of (lit pupils who enter the first 
venr of t lie elementary school reach the font -year high school, unci 
only about one in nine, is graduated. Of those who enter (lie seventh 
♦- school year, only one-lndf to two-thirds reach tin* lirst year of the 
fotu: veav high school. 1 Of those who enter the four-year high school 
about one-third leave before tin* beginning of the second year, flUnit 
- one-lmlf are gone before (lie beginning of -file third year, and fewer 
than one-third are graduated. These facts can no longer in* safely 
ignored. ^ 

3. Clutngo* it) rtf ui utionaf fht o /\,. — The sciences on Vhidi uduea- 
V fcionnl theory' depends liave within recent years made signilicuiu 
contributions. In particular, educational psychology emphasises* 
.following factors: » 

(#) Lvdh'idvst) (fi/fa-oiUr# in vapadtks and <igt4tude*^nontf nee- 
ondavy-bchwl pufik. Already rccogni^l to some extent this > 

merits fuller attention. w. ->Vrs 

(b) The nwmymMwii and rein ter pvet-ation tif subject r</Juy« Mpd. 

• the tttiehirftj inethoch ^eUh reference to “ general dudpUucJ^^fliiiiv 

tic final verdict qf modern psydiql^gjr Ins not ns-yef been rendered ? 
i^jp clQm^hftiormer Af vdisos? must 9* thpr^ 

Wghly ^viseth - i K- 

(t) tyiXutiance of apidfyhig £tiil . 

. teaching methods be tc^tedln harms pit tht\W« of laming and 

npjjlieuliou of kno»v|edgP to Hie *rtmties .of r Y\ftf T&im Ain 
puiihliruy hi terms of the dental Gf *n) «Hbiegt 
gonized science. s * ' . ' ^ 1 

L- _ L. - ~ v -' 







(d) Continuity in the development of children . — It has long l>een 
held that psj&udogieal changes at certain stages are so pnmouriced 
ns (o overshadow the co/tinuity of development. On this 'basis 
secondary education has been sharply separated froinVIeincntary edu- 
cation. .Modern psychology, however, goes to show that the develop- 
ment of the individual is in most respects A continuous process and 
that, therefore, any sudden or abrupt break between the elementary 
and the secondary school or between any two successive stages of 
education is undesirable. # . 

The foregoing changes in society, in the* character of the secomlury- 
sehool population, and in educational theory, together with many 
other considerations, e:dl for^extensive modifications of secondary 
education. Such mod ilicat ions have already begun in part. The 
present need is for the formulation, of a Comprehensive program of 
reorganization, and its adoption, with suitable adjustments, in all 
the secondary schools of the Nat ion. Hence it is appropriate for a 
representative body like the National Education Association to ou^-. 
line such n program. This is llio task entrusted by that association 
to the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. 

II. THE GOAL OF EDUCATION IN A DEMOORACY. 

Elocution in the United States should be guided by a. clear con- 
ception of t he meaning of democracy. It is the ideal *of democracy 
that the individual and society may find fulfillment each in the ^ 
other. Democracy sanctions neither the exploitation of the individ-' 
ual by society, nor the disregard of the interests of society by tJfo, 
individual. More explicitly — 

The purpose of democracy is so to organize society that each member *t: 
naay develop his personality primarily through activities designed for the 
well-being of his fellow membera^nd’of society as a whole. 

This ideal demands that human activities -be placed upon a high 
level of efficiency j that to this efficiency bo added an appreciation 
the significance of these activities nu d loyalty to the best ideals 
volved; nndthat the individual choose that vocation and 
of social service In which his personality may develop 
most effective. for the achieyement of these eptU 
place' chief reliance upon education. H 
(kiascqsiently,* eduefttioa in Memoowy, fcoflT 1 
«6hooh develop in individual 

habifi, 4hd jfowm whereby fea imU #t(J 
akape bot^Jumseif aijdjociety Wmu 


. iH THE MAIN OWKC- 

ordeHo d^ergiinc the mi 
tion in a democracy it is nee* 
individual, formally’ h6 is 



y . & 


n k 

** -j ^ 

U «rnid«'e<l*a r 
■l? nbxv^ies of jthe 

utioMl 
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group, and of various civic* groups and by virtue of tlu^e relation- 
ships J>e is called upon to engage in activities that enrich tho family 
life, to render important vocational services to his fellows, and to, 
promote the common welfare. It follows, therefore, that worthy 
j hoiue-membership, vocatiol, and citizenship, demand attention as 
three of the lending objectives. + 

* 4 Aside front the immediate discharge of these specific duties, every 
individual should have a margin of tune for the cultivation of per 
isonai and social interests. This leisure, if worthily used, will re- 
create l»is powers and enlarge and enrich, life, thereby making hii^i 
better aide to meet his responsibilities. The unworthy use of leisure 
impairs health,, disrupts home life, lessens vocational efficiency, and 
destroys civic-mindedness. The tendency in industrial life, aided by 
legislation, is to decrease the working hours of large groups of peo- 
ple. While shortened hours tend to lessen the harmful reactions that 
ariso from prolonged strain, they increase, if possible, the importance 
of preparation for leisure. In view of these considerations, educa- 
tion for the worthy use of leisure is of increasing importance as an 
objective. 

To discharge the duties ,if life and to benefit from leisure, one 
’must have good health. The health of the individual is essential also 
to the vitality of the race aril to the defense of the Nation. Health 
education Ls,*t here fore, fundamental. 

There are various processes, such as reading, writing, arithmetical 
computations, and oral and written expression, that arc needed as 
tooTs ill the ajfairs of life. Consequently, command of these fundw 
mental process,, while not an end in itself. is nevertheless an indis- 
pensable objective. * 

And, finally, the realization of the objectives already named is de- 
pendent upon ethical chapter, tlmt is, upon conduct founded upou 
" :a |ht principles, clearly perceived and loyally adkeral to 

Izenship, vocational excellence, aud the worthy i$se of tetany ap 
Ad htifend with ethical character; they ar$ at tin ft u\i* of 
L M r and the channels through which such character ts 
do niani fest, Qn the one JJiand, diameter h» mvm 
L *' will to discharge the -duties of life, and, on' 
guarantee that these duljefc will be right! ly 
es -are substituted loft impuliepf however 


■ other I 


fell-intontioni 
fter is at o^ce, 
time it-xJtJfrcs 
cation 

Tttm commission, 

I jectives of education : 1. 

* * 


pother hbj ecti ves and at the dime 
any program of national edu- 

^ , Vi ‘ ; 
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/esses. 3. Wort hy home - membership. 4. Vocation. 5. Citizenship. 

6. AVojiiry use of leisure. 7. Ethical character."" 4 — - ' 

The naming ofThe above objectives is not intended to imply that 
the prooess*of education can l)e divided into separated fields. This 
can not be, since the pupil is indivisible. Nor is the analysis all- 
inejusive. Nevertheless, \vc believe that distinguishing and naming 
these objectives i 1 1 aid in directing efforts; and we hold that they 
should constitute the principal aims in education. 

IV. THE RULE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ACHIEVING THESf 

OBJECTIVES. 

The objectives outlined above apply to education as a whole — ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher. It is the purpose of this section to 
'Consider specifically the role of secondary education in achieving each 
of these objectives. 

For reasons stated in Section X, this commission favors such reor- 
ganization that secondary education may be defined a^mplying to 
all pupils of approximately 12 to IS years of age. ~ % 

1. Health .— Health needs can not be neglected during the period 
Of secondary education without serious danger to the individual and 
the race. The secondary school should therefore provide health in- 
struction, inculcate health habits, organize an effective program of 
pliysical activities, regard health needs in planning work and play, 
and cooperate with home and community hi safe-guarding and pro- 
moting health interests. 

To carry out sncli a program it is necessary to arouse the public^ 
to recognize that the health needs of young-people arc of vital im- 
* portance to society, to secure teachers competent \o ascertain' and 
meet the needs of individuaVpupils amiable to. inculcate in the entire 
student body a love for clean sport, to furnish adequate equipment! 
for physical activities, and to make the school building, its rooms and 
surroundings, conform to the best standards of hygiene .and snmi- 
tation. v 

2. Corrurtand of fundamental pro cesses. -^Much of the energy of the ! 

elemeniaicy schbol is properly devoted to teaching certain f undhjnen-* H 
Hal processes, such &s gliding, writing, arithmetical computations, 
and theelcnicpts of oral and written expression. The facility thn| a 
chjld *of 12 6* if ftiay acquire in IheHise of these tools i§ not &njpuH$at» 
for the neecGfof foodeni is particularly tyue^of the tttother. 

longue/ dProfioieney in inapy of these processes may he increased 
more effectively by their' application u? material th$ 

formal s reviews commonly employed iij 

* ¥9t tbe omUae«^>? i; — 

Bureau of Fduc* ion u 

££ V 

fc_. ^ , . .... 
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Throughout tlu* secondary school, instruction and practice must <r 0 
hand in hand. hut ns indicated in the report of the committee on 
Iliiiglish. 1 only so much theory should he taught at any one time a> 
will show results in practice. . « 

II ot'fhy homc-Hhmbi'rxh/f ,, — -Worthy hojne-memhoi ship as an 
objective Calls for the development of those (pinlities that make the in 
divuhmlj^yvDrthv meinher of a family, both contributing Jo and do- 
i*i vincr UmioRi from that membership. 

This objective applied to both Iwy* and gi rl>. The social studio- 
should deal w;*h the home as a fundamental* social institution and 
clarity its relation to the wider intm*-ls-nulsi<|c. Literature Humid 
interpret'- and idealize the human elements timi go to make the bonis*. 
Music and art should result in more beautiful homes and in gieatcr 
joy therein. The coeducational school with a fanfltv of men and 
women should, in its organization and it - activities, exemplify whole- 
some relations between boys and girls and men and women. 

Home membership as an objective should not be thought of solely 
with reference to future duties. These arc the letter guaranteed if 
the school helps the pupHs to take dye right attitude toward present 
home responsibilities and interprets to them. the rout ribntion ofjhe 
home to their development. 

i X n the education of every lijjrli -school girl. the household arts 
should have a prominciU place became ofthVir importance to the 
<iirl herself and to others whose welfare will lie directly in her keep- 
‘in^r. The attention now devoted to tlh> phase of etlncation is in 
ndeipinte, and especially so for girls preparing for occupation- not 
related t<» tlm household arts and for girls planning for higher insti- 
tutions. The majority of girls who enter wage-earning occupations 
'directly from the high school remain in thorn for only a few years 
mfter which homo making Incomes their lifelong occupatioti. tor 
thein the high-school period offers the only assured opportunity* to 
pn*paiv for that ITfolong occupation. and it inuring this 
that they are most likely to form their ideals of lifeVduties fpid-i'e- 
sphtisij)iljtie^ For girls planning to enter higher ins^tutfon*— 

our irmtltionnl Ideals of preparation for higher InstUnUotis are piirdcularl.v 
IntwtiifrftQ.us with tlip actual needs nmf future; responsibilities. of jrftfcc It 
Avojtht : s(*om that such hi ^-school Wqrk ns Is eareCutly tlevel&p v 

eapirtTijr Jar , ami intercut in, the proper innUuKcmi nt ond eondnetof 
slioiiia 1^ panics! irm of Importance ut leaa* that *>f auy otiiW Work. 

% do ttof iimUjlsteud how society s iro|K*rfy &nttnttc to sunctlon'tteVrb 
carricttluiuft that disregard ^his fmut;unenl|l ^teir though 
“^-niluuw are planned^! respouse fo the demmuls made bjr Homo of the 
y *99**t W r> . ^ ?* .«,v’ :a3 ti$i i hv h ' 

English in Becondurj 
Colic**, 1011. 
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In the education of boys, some opportunity should be found to 
give them a basis for the intelligent appreciation of the value of the 
well-appointed home and of the labor and skill required to maintain 
such a home, to the end that they may cooperate more effectively. 
Lor instance, they should understand (he essentials of food values, 
of sanitation, and of household budgets. 

4. Vocation . — Vocational education should equip the individual to 
secure a livelihood for himself and those dependent on him. to servo 
society well through his vocation, to maintain the right relationships 
toward his fellow workers and society, and, aJ: far as possible, to 

.find in that vocation his own best development,' 

^ This ideal demands that the pupil explore his own capacities and 
aptitudes, and make a survey of the world’s work, to the end that he 
may select his vocation w isely. Henee^aii^ofloctive program trf- vn- 
rational guidance in the secondary school is essential.* 

V ocational education should aim to develop an appreciation of ^ 
the significance of the vocation to the community, and a clear con- 
ception of right relations between the members of the chosen vocation, 
between different vocational groups, between employer and employee, 
and between producer and consumer. These aspects of vocational 
education, heretofore neglected, demand emphatic attention. % 

The extent to which the secondary school should offer training for 
a specific vocation depends .upon the vocation, the facilities that the ^ 
school can acquire,' and the opportunity that the pupil may have to 1\ 
obtain such training later. To obtain satisfactory results those pro- 
ficient in that vocation should be employed as instructors and the 
actual conditions of the vocation should be utilized. either within the 
high school or in cooperation with the home, farm, shop, or office. 
Much of the pupil's time will be required to produce such efficiency. 

5. Civic education should develop in the individual those qualities 

whereby he will act w ell his partlis a member of neighborhood, town ' 
or city, State, and Nation, and give liin\ # basis for understanding in- 
ternational problems. ^ . > . 

.For such citizenship the following arc essential: A many-sided 
interest in the Welfare of the communities to which on# belongs* 
loyalty t q ideals of civic righteousness; practical knowledge of social^ 
agencies and institutions; good. judgment as to means and inetlxods 
jhat will promote one social end without defeating others; and as r 3 
pnt'tfhff all these ipto effect, Mbits of<€0rtfial cooperation in social 
Undertakings* 4 v% 

The school ilonld develop tli cqncepfthalt the ciyic duties of men 
* *"'**'"*' ^hilc in part identical* arc also \n part supplementary. 


1 for a tomprtbeGBHe prdftram of 
Issuirf w Borentr&S i&SucttlA Bulfci 



guidance report of this comm Iasi on 

1-1 %, \* Vocational Guidance f “ 
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Differentiation in el vie activities is to be encouraged, but not to the 
extent of loss of interest in the common probletns with Avliich all 
should cope. 

Among the moilns for developing attitudes and habits important 
in a democracy are the assignment of and problems to 

groups of pupils for cooperative solution and the see iMizcd .recita- 
tion whereby the class as a whole develops a sense of collective 
responsibility. Doth of these devices give training in collective think- 
ing. Moreovev. the democratic organization and administration of 
the school itself, as well as the coopi five relations of pupil and 
teacher, pupil and pupil, and teacher and teacher, arc indispensable. 

While all subjects should contribute to good citizenship, the social 
studies — geography, history, civics, and economics — should have this 
as their dominant aim. Too frequently, however, doe> mere in- 
formation. conventional in value and remote in its bearing, make 
up the content of the social studies. History • should so treat the 
growth of institutions that their present value may be appreciated. 
Geography should show the interdependence of men while it shows 
their common dependence on nature. Civics should concern itself 
less with constitutional questions and remote governmental functions, 
and should direct attention to social agencies close at hand and to 
tho informal activities of daily life that regard and seek the common 
good. Such agencies as child-welfare organizations and consumers’ 
leagues afford specific opportunities for the expression of civic quali- 
ties by the older pupils. 

i The work in English should kindle social ideals and give, insight 
A iOto social conditions and into personal cTnu;uder as ’related to these 
conditions. Hence the 'emphasis by the committee on English on 
the importance of a knowledge of social activities, social movements, 
and social needs on the part of the teacher of English. 

* The comprehension of the id eals of Am erican democracy and , 
loyalty to them shquld be a prominent ailn of civic education. The 
pupil should feel that he will be responsible, in cooperation with 
v others, for keeping the Nation true to the best inherited conceptions 
of democracy, and lie should also realize that democracy itself is an 
ideal to he wrought out by his own and succeeding generations. 

J 'Civic : edit cat ion dipuld consider otlio r nations also* As ft pco*-^ 

pie we sbotfhltYy to tuiderstan^their aspirations and ideals- that wo " 
foay (left! more sympathetically ftigl I|fielligently wiflv the ItaSn- 
gra^ i-Oming to ‘bur shores, and Kay# ly basis for ft wiser and mb>& 
mapit&ctic apprdftdiMp inunmtkmi) pro^l&ns, €)rfr. pupils sliopld * 

w I v •«. vvor th 

ihcom- 


leiu^ that nftefe nation, nl toast potenfbd lifts of 

to conlqbiite to civUiz^ion .unit' tliftt himmnity nydfaljSL be : 
plot© without that cqri|ribiitioi^ra^ meatus a fitndy^of i 
nations, and po®sibiIitios, not ignoring thei 
tationa. Skic^ a ,glady the light of the * 
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ideal of human brotherhood should help to establish aj?enuii)ft i q- 
tcrnationalisim free from sentimentality, founded on fact, and ac- 
tually operaFfve in the affairs of nations/ N . 

G. Worthy vse of Jc inure . — Education should equip the individual 
to secure from his leisure the re -creation of body, mind, and spirit, 
and the enrichment and enlargement of Ids personality. 

This object ivc calls for the ability to utilize the common means of 
enjoyment, such as music, n^t, literature, drama, and social ihter- 
'courso, together with the fostering in each individual of one or more 
special avocafional interests. 

Heretofore the high school has given little conscious attention to 
this objective. It has so exclusively sought intellectual discipline 
that it has seldom treated literature, art, and music so as to evoke 
right emotional response and produce positive enjoyment. Its pre- 
sentation of science should aim, in part, to arouse u genuine appre- 
ciation of nature. 

The school has failed also to organize and direct the social activi- 
ties of young people ns it should. One of the surest ways in which 
to prepare pupils worthily to utilize leisure in adult life is by guiding 
and directing their use of leisure in youth. The school should, there- 
fore, sec that adequate recreation is provided botlv^vithin the school 
and by- other proper agencies in the community. The School, how- 
ever, has a unique opportunity in this field because it includes in its 
membership representatives from all classes of society and' conse- 7 
qucntly is able through social relationships* to establish bonds of \ 
friendship and common understanding that can not be furnished by 
other agencies. Moreover, the school can so organize recreational 
activities that they will contribute simultaneously to other ends of 


education, as in the case of the school pageant or festival. \ j 

7 . Ethical character.— In a democratic society ethical character be- ^ 
comes paramount among the objectives of the secondary school. 1 
Among the means for developing ethical character * may v be men- v 
tionod the wise selection of content and methods of instruction in nil 
subjects of study, the social contacts of pupils with one another and 
with their teachers, the opportunities affovded by the organization j 
and administration of thfe school for the development oti the part of 
pupils of the sense of personal responsibility and initiative, and 
above all, the spirit of service anil gie principles of true democracy 
y w/ijch should permeate the eiitire ^^Sch^--principal l teachers, w<X I 
pdpiis. ; 

Spcvinc cQnsidcrntipn is gjyen to thajporal Valnesto be obtained i 
. firpm organization Of school aittd fte subjects of %tfldy firth* 
.rcpoK w of\this coni^nission entitled^ Moral Values m Secondary J 

* feA further dtau of #lrlc educate*, toe thfrttpom thin cv&mlttioh on *' Tim I 
T«acbti« of Cotnm^Mti Civic* " and * «*ct*l Stodln u, Seconda tf Education* fame* I 
*• Education BsUtttaa, lftU, PA m Add it Id, JfA 36, | 
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Education." 1 That report considers also the conditions under which 
it maybe' advisable' to supplement the other activities of the school 
by offerin'* a distinct course in moral instruction. 

>\ INTERRELATION OF THE OBJECTIVES IN SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION. 

This commission holds that education is essentially a unitary and 
conlinuous process, and that each of the. objectives defined above 
must l>o recognized throughout the entire extent of secondary edu- 
cation. Health needs are evidently important at all stages; the vo- 
cational purpose and content is coming properly to be recognized 
as a necessary and valuable ingredient even in the early stages and 
even when specific preparation is postponed: citizenship and the 
worthy use of leisure, obviously important in the earlier stages, in- 
volve certain phases of education that require maturity on the part 
of the pupil and lienee are indispensable also in the later stages of 
secondary education. 

Furthermore. it # is only as the pupil sees his vocation in relation 
to his citizenship and his citizenship in the light of his vocation 
that he will be prepared for effective membership in an industrial 
democracy. Consequently, this commission enters its protest against 
any and ail plans, however weir intended, which are in danger of 
divorcing vocation and social-civic education. It stands squarely for 
the infusion of vocation with the spirit of service and for the 
vitfllizat-ion of culture by genuine contact with the world’s work. 

VI. RECOGNITION Of THE OBJECTIVES IN REORGANIZING HIGH- 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 

\ Each subject now taught in high schools is in need of exten siv e 
rcorgamzation in order that it may contribute more effectively to the. 


objectives outlined herein, and thejdacc of that subject in secondary 


education should depend upon tfic value of such contribution. 
Section 3TV| of this report various references \i av6 been made to 
needed changes. For fuller treatment the reader is referred to re- 
ports of this commission dealing with the several subjects. These 
l reports indicate important steps in such modifications, tn eft ch 
report the commission attempts toanhlyzd the nirhs in terms of the 
objectives ; to indjcato the adaptation 6f methods of presentation ~to 
the aim^ accepted ; and to sngg&jfr* section of content x*li the basis 
of aims and methods. •. " . '■*./ 

VII. EDUCATION AS A PROCESS OF .GROWTH. 

Education nfu$t be conceived^ a process ofgrowth* Only when 
so conceived sand so conducted can it become a pfepalitiqn far fife, 
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lu so far us this principle has been ignored, formulism and sterility 
have resulted. 

For example. civic education too often has begun with topics re- 
mote from the pupil's experience ami interest. Reacting against this 
formalism* s'01110 would have pupils study only thosV- activities in 
which they can engage while young. This extreme, however* is ' 
neither necessary nor desirable. Pupils should ho led to respond to' 
present duties and, at the same time, their interest should he aroused 
in problems of adult life. AY it |i this interest as a basis, they should 
I io helped to aerjuire the ’habits* insight* and ideals dial will enable 
them to meet the dutiifc and responsibilities of later life. Similarly 
in home-making education, to neglect present duties and responsi- 
bilities; toward the family .of which the pupil is now a meinher. is to 
court moral insincerity and jeopardize future l ight conduct. With 
present duties as a point of departure* home-making education should 
arouse an interest in future home-making activities aniTwith that itf : 
tercet as a basis give the t im ini ng- necessary. , ( 


VIII. NEED FOR EXPLICIT VALUES. 

'lhe. number of years that pupils continue in school Iveyond the 
compulsory school age de pends* in large measure upon the degree to 
which they and their parents realize that school work is worth while 
for them and that they are“succeeding in it. Probably, in most com- 
munities doubt regarding the value of tint work offered causes more 
pupils to leave school than economic necessity. Consequently, it is 
important that the work of each pu{Ul should be so presented as to 
convince him and his parents of its real value. 

IX. SUBORDINATION ?F DEFERRED VALUES 

Many subjects are now so organized as to lx* of little value unless 
the pupil studies them for several years. ‘Since a large proportion of 
pupils leave school in each of the successive years, each subject 
should he so organized that the first year of work will be of definite 
value to those who go no further; and this principle should 
plied to the work df each year. Cpurse* planned in accordance with 
this principfe.wilP dfcnl with the simpler aspects, or those of 
direct application, in the earlier yeq’rs and will deter the refin&wmts 
for later years when theso can bo better appreciated. The catfgse a» a 
wftolfe will then b£<betfar' cujagted to the needs boHu nJ w|n> 
-coijfcupie and tif those wl;o drop oitl of school* 

• \ ■- . ' V. , ; ^ i : •• ' - 

X. DIVISION OP EDUCATION INTO ELEMENTARY AND SECONDA** 

Individual differences in 
alife Hemand that educai 


* 

and the vafcied needs of society 
sg varied as to touch, the leading 
aspects of occupational, civic* and leisure life. To this end ourric- 


g£s 
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uliinis 1 must l)e organized at appropriate stages and the work of 
pupils progressively differentiated. 

"To accomplish this differentiation most wisely the pupil should 
be assisted ordinarily af- about. 12 or 13 years of age Jo begin a 
preliminary survey of the ^activities of adult life and of his ov 
! apt i tMldes in connection therewith, so .that he may choose, at leasV 
) tentatively, some field of human endeavor for special consideration. 
Follywing the period of preliminary survey and provisional choice, 
lie* should acquire a more intimate knowledge of the field chosen, in- 
, eluding therewith an appreciation of its social significance. Those 
whose schooling ends here should attain some mastery of the technique 
invoked. The field chosen will lie for some as sharply defined as a 
specific trade; for others, it will be but the preliminary choice of a 
wider domain within which a narrower choice will later be made. 

These considerations, reenforced by others, imply, in the judgment 
of this. commission, a redi vision of the period devoted to elementary 
anti secondary, education. The eiglil years heretofore given to ele- 
mentary education lufvc not, as a rule, been effectively utilized. The 
last two of these years in particular have not been well adapted to 
the needs of the adolescent. Many pupils lose interest-sand either 
drop out pf school altogether or form habits of dawdling, to the 
serious injury of subsequent work. AYe believe that much of the difli- 
culty will be removed by a new type of secc^ijjiuy^dnra^ 
ning at about 12 or 13. Furthermore, the period of four years now 
aflottt^T to tlicTiigh school is too short a time in which to accom- 
plish tho work above outlined. \ ■ 

il^, therefore, recommend a reorganization of the school system 
whereby the first six year# shall be devoted to elementary education 
designed to mecPihc needs of pitpp* of approximately 6 to 12 years 
of .age; and the second six to secondary education designed to 
meet the needs of pupils of r ox i mutely 12 to IS years of age. 

XI. DIVISION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION INTO -JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR PERIODS. 

The six. years to be devoted to secondary education may well bo 
divided into two periods which may he designated as the junior and 
senior periods. la the ju nior period emphasis should be placed upon 
v t)*c attempt to help the pupil to explore his own aptitudes and tq 
riiftkc at l6ast provisional choice of th&TqndLs of work to TVhich he w ill 
deYote himself. In the senior emphasis should be given to 

Jraihing Uv tire fields ihufc chosen. This distinction l^Ss the 
of the organization of junior Jy$d senior hlglit 
.y — — 

“ curriculum M la ii*ed by ttU* wwmlMfiirTto d<*Fgn£to * nystematk Ijjinbg* 
ment of^iiubjectu, and courses in tho** subject*, IwtJi required ind elective/ extC&dtna 
through two" or more y**r* arid rtes Igncri tbr^t^roop ^^>upOl i.jK*e common aim* and 
'piptmfela properlrdWeroiitUU a c^&aldf rabid paH of their work from that at 

Hjhtt *Mupa 1* tbt Kfcool* 5 

, _ i 




Ill the junior high school there should be the gradual introduction 
of departmental instinct ion, some choice of subjects under guidance, 
promotion by subjects, prcvocationnl courses, and a social organiza- 
tion that calls forth initiative and develops the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the group. 

In the senior high school a definite curriculum organization should 
be provided by means of which each pupil nun* - take work system- 
atically planned with reference to his needs as an individual and as 
a member of society. The senior high school should he characterized 
by a rapidly developing social consciousness and by an aptitude of 
self-reliance based njxm clearly perceived objectives. ✓* 

Under ordinary circumstances the junior unci senior periods should 
each he throe Rotors in length so* as to realize their distinctive pur-; 
poses. In sparsely settled communities where a senior high School 
can not be maintained effectively, the junior high school may well 
be four years in length, so that the pupils may attend school nearer 
to their homes for one more year. / 

The commission is not unmindful of the desirability, when funds 
permit, of cm ending secondary education under local auspices so ns 
to include the first Two years of work usually offered in colleges, and 
constituting wlmt is known as the “ junior college,” but it lias seemed 
unwise for the commission to attempt to outline the work of this 
new unit. 


XU. ARTICULATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
MENTARY EDUCATION. 


WITH ELE- 


/ 


.i’Hi 




Admission to high school is now, as a rule, based upon the com- 
pletion of a prescribed u mount >of academic work. As a result many 
over-age pupils either leave school 'altogether or are retained iu the 
elementary school when they are up longer deriving much benefit 
from-ils instruction. {Should a similar conception of the articulation 
of the two schools continue after the elementary program lias bepn 
shortened to sp\ years, similar had results will persist. Experience 
in certain school systems, however, shows that the "secondary school 
can provide special instruction for ovtfr-age pupils more successfully 
than the elementary school can. Consequently ice recommend j^hat 
secondary 'school* *adw t^jind j)rovi<Fef suitable instruction for, all gg- 
jnls who are in any respect so mature that they would derive ware 
benefit from the secondary school than front fkc elementary sehoof^i 

Sill. A^iCULATfONf OF HIGHER EDUCATION WIW ^JECONlDABf 

EDUCATION. 

; , ' * ; - * • * . . . M 

In viow of thedm^drtant role' of secondary cducatfondn achiov 
Cbo objoctfves essential in American life, it follows that higher 
tutions of learning a£o not justified In maintaining entrance require- 

•? - 

■ ■ ■ HB - Mi 1 ^— BMBm 
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mpnts and examinations of a character that handicap the secondary 
school in discharging its proper functions in a democracy. 

As stated in Section XII of this the secondary school 

should admit all pupils who would derive greater benefit from the 
secondary than from the elementary school. With the demand of 
democratic society for extended liberal and vocational education for 
an ever-increasing number of persons, the higher institutions of 
learning, taken as a whole, are under a similar obligation with refer- 
it cncc to tll0 ^‘ " hose needs memo longer met by the secondary-school 
and arc disposed to continue their education. The conception that 
higher education should be limited to the few is destined to. disap- 
pear in the interests of democracy. 

The tradition that a particular tyj>e of education, and that exclu- 
sively non vocational in character, is the only acceptable preparation 
for advanced education, cipher JiberlU or vocational, must there foil 
give way to a scientific evaluation of all types of secondary edu- 
cation as preparation for continued study. This broader concep- 
tion need not involve any curtailment of opportunities for those 
who early manifest academic interest to pursue the work adapted 
to their needs. It does,- however, mean that .pupils who, during the 
secondary period, devote a considerable time to courses having voca- 
tional content should be permitted to'pursue whatever fonntof higher 
education, either liberal or vocational, they are able to undertake*- 
with profit to themselves and to society’. 

XIV. RECOGNITION OF THE OBJECTIVES IN PLANNING CURRICU- 
j LUMS. 


No curriculum in the secondary school can he regarded as satis- 
factory unless it gives due attention to each of the objectives of 
education outlined herein. • > -■* 

1 HeaJtlj^jis an objective, makes imperative an adequate time assign- 
ment for physical training and B requires scienco courses pooperly 
focused" upon personal and community hygiene, tho principles#of 
'sanitation, and their applications. ^ Command of fqjidaJmmtal p mc- 
necessitates thorough courses in the English language as a 
means of taking in and giving forth idpns. ^ Worthy hom e-member, 
ship calls for the redirection of mu*b of the work in literature, art, 
and the social studies. Eor girls it necessitates adequato conrscs in 
ttousahol ai s. h £!itigcoship_d cmnnds that the social stu ies he given 
a pronjirreijt place. Vocation as a'n objective requires that many 
pupils (^evote fiiuph of their ti)fte fjtyspecific preparation for h 
ira|e^ Occu^a^oil, and that soip pursue stuilieg that .serve «s a 
basis fw n:<|vaW# work -in higher insolations., ^he -Worth y jise of 
leisure calls or courses in literature, art, music, and^science so [alight 


■ : ■■■■■■ 
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as lo develop appreciation. It necessitates also a margin o£>fm* 
electives to be chosen on the basis of personal a Locational interests. 

Due recognition of ihose objectives will provitle tin* elements of 
distribution and eom-ent ration which arc recognized as cssenthd for 
a .woll-ba lanced and effective educat ion. 

XV. THtf SPECIALIZING AND UNHIDING FUNCTIONS OK SECOND* 

* AKV EDUCATION. 

1. 1 ht i t ' .v///i,/)?r,/yirr.-Tlic ideal of a democracy, as >cl forth in 
Scctitm II of this report, involves, on the one hand, j*l>cmlizaLi*n 
whereby individuals and groups of individuals may liecoine effective 
in the various vocal ions and other fields of human endeavor, and. 
on t he other hand, nnilu al um whereby 1 he member." of t hat democ- 
racy may obtain those common ideas, common ideals, and common • 
inodes • >i dmuglit, feeling. and action that make for cooperation, 
sm-inl cohesion. and social solidarity. 

Without effective specialization on the part of groups of individ- 
ual- i firm rail he no- progress. Without unification in a democracy 
then* can he no worthy community life and no concerted action for 
necessary social ends, Increasing specialization emphasizes the need 
for unification, without which a democracy is a prev to enemies at 
home and abroad. , , 

2. The apedalizhuj function . — Secondary education in the past has 

met tin* hoods of only a few groups. The "rowing recognition flint 
progress in onr American democracy depends in no small measure 
upon adequate provision for specialization iti many fields is the. chief 
cause leading to the present reorganization of secondary education. 
Only .through attention to the needs of various groups of individuals 
as shown by aptitudes, abilities, and aspirations can the secondary j 
school secure from each pupil his Inst efforts. Tlu* school must enpi- I 
lalize t hej dominant interest that each hoy and girl has at the timfc 
and di\Mt that interest ns wisely as possible. This is the Purest 
method by which hard and •effective work may ho obtained from prick 
pupil | 

Specialization dcpiaml the following provisions in secondary 
education; - * 

(4) 4 wide range of subjtdts.^l n order tp ^tesf and develop tile 
mn ny fliUi interests jjbuml in pupils 6f^<^ndjiir^ 

school, age } the school skouiciprgvj^e tip 'a? We i\ range of subjects ns" 
it ca trotter effectively* f ! 

(£} Pl&pbratipA^ aufL ^i^iin^.^Ksph^lldly in the tiiglt 

schoojf tiio pttpil sftottlA fyave i^ynriety of experience and contacts 
in or*ier that & may explore Ws own imparities and ftp&tndca 
Through a system of edueatiodld supervisiori or guidance he should* 

;.Ty.V r " ' 
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Ik* hflpoil to determine his education and his vocation. These de- 
cisions should not In; imposed upon him by others. 

( r ) Adaptation of content and method*. — The content and teach- 
ing methods of every study should be adapted to the capacities, iu- 
terests, and needs of tiie pupils (oncerned. In tvrtuin studies these 
'factors may diHer " idelv for various groups of pupils, o. g.. chemis- 
try should emphasize ditferent phases in agricultural, commercial, 
industrial, and -household-arts curriculuins. 

(d) L tc. ed > Hit )j of optimization and administration.— Flexibility 
should be secured by ** election* of studies or curriculum. promotion * 
by subjects from the beginning; of the junior high school, possible 
I tiansfei from curriculum to eurricidfnn. provision for maximum and 
minimum assignments for pupils of greater and less ability, and, 
under certaii^ conditions, for. the rapid orjslnw progress sticli 
pupils. , . 


< 


(/■) Mtfcm t \afrd rarnmhiffis . — Hie \wrk outlie senior liigh school 
should be organized into dilferentiated euniculuiiis. The range of 
Fucii cut i iviihuns should he, ns wick* ms the rehou^enn oiler effect-* 
holy. The basis of differentiation should he, in the limad sense of 
the 1 1 * i m, yo< iUjofta I, t Inis j i isi i fy i i ig the names commonly givofl, 
such ns agricultural. lmsiuesi, clerical, industrial, fine-arts, and’ 
household arts eurrieuhnns. Provision should be made ills/) for those 
liuyiiij; distinctively academic interests ami needs. The conclusion 
tliat the work of tin: senior Inch school should he organized on tho 
basis of curriculuins does not imply that every sfudy should lie differ- 
ent in the various eiirrieulums. Xor does it impjy that every study 
should he ilctermined by the dominant element of that t'urricuhiin. 
Indeed aw such [inutile would ignore otlmj^ohjoct ives C> f education 
just as important as that of vocational cflh^mncy, 

0. 1 he unifying function . — In some countries a common heredity 
4 strongly centralized government, and an established religion con- 
tribute to social solidarity^ In America, racial stocks me widely di- 
versified, various forms of social heredity come into conflict, differing 
religious beliefs d<) not always make for unification, and the members 
of different vocations often fail to recognize the interests that they 
liayc in common with others. 'Tho school is the one agency tliat 
may be controlled definitely and cojtscipusjy by our democracy for tho 
^tgrposc of unifying Us people. In this process the secondary school 
must play an important part because the elementary spfcgoi whVi$3 
imiftptnre, pupils pap not a lope develop the common knowledge, coiju 
moi|'i4enls, and comjnpn interest? essential Jo Americidv democracy^ 
■Furthermore -* j-_. .>»•■•_-•■ •:... •••--■ .-.-.--s- ,» • . 

school in lar 
in 


Furthermore, ^ildrefr at iismni^raut parents Client! the secondary 
ISielirtol in Wjgfaml Irmmasuig Juuiibeys; sconuiitvy. wlucfttion; comes 
i "c development of boys andgipls when social jnteresta 
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develop rapidly; and from tlio .secondary scliool the majority of 
pupils pass directly into participation in tlio activities of our society ' 

1 Ju* unifying function calls for the following provisions in second* 
-ary "education : ' 

('d Studies of direct value for this purpose, especially the social 
studies and the mother tongue, with its literature. 

(M The social mingling of pupils through the organization and 
adiliinistration of the school. 

•(c) The participation of pupil*, in common activities in which 
they should have a large measure of responsibility, such as athletic 
• games, social activities, and - the government of the school. 

t. SfieeMhuf-itm mu/ unifii-nlion ox xiififilnw'iiliir^fii iHtionx. 

"With increasing specialization in any society comes a corresponding 
necessity for increased attention to unification. So in tig 1 secondary 
school, increased attention to specialization calls for more purpose- 
ful plans for unification. When there was but little differentiation > 

in the work witlfin the secondary school, and the jmpils in attendance , 

were less diversiffod as to their heredity and interests, social unifica- 
tion, in the full sens^of the term could not take place. 

The supplementary character of these functions has direct Wearing 
npoii the. subjects to he taken »iy secondary-school pupils. To this 
end thy secondary "school should provide the following groups of. • 
studies: . , 


(«) OomUmitt, to he taken by. all or nearly all pupils. These 
--honld be (le.tenniucd mainly by the objective#,! health, command of 
, fundamental processes, woolly home-membership, citizenship, mid 
ethical yinu-acter. . 

(1>Y Cvrrimhim ntiyah/f*. peculiar to a curriculum or' to a group 
of related eiimculums. These should lie determined for tile most 
part by vocational no&ls. including, ns they frequently do. pro papa - 
♦ ion for advanced study in s|iecinl fields. 

(c) Free c/cc/hm, to be taken by pupils it) accordance with in-/ 
dividual aptitudes or special interests, generally of a non vocational ' 
nature. These are Significant, especially in preparation for the 
tvortliy use of leisure. 


• The constants should contribute definitely to unification, the cut* \ 
rieuluin variables to specialization, and the fpeo electives to cither or 
With of these functions. 

. In the seventh year, that'ik the first year of the junior high school, 
thopupU should not "be required to choose at (lie pitted, the, field- to 
vvljich Will doyqtc JiijRiseJfr f^r those wlio Uo 4iofc%t this iinic ' 
Jhave^ definite purpose, opportunity .ghould l)o givfu to guitusotnc 
fcx^lience, wrtlv figwral sijgnificnnUypcs^ web as sojiitj fonn 
of industrial arts, gardening or other aRrmnlttual activity, type-V 
or proWeiqg drawn from busifress. household arts for girLt£ 
aud for at least a part of die popjj^ work in ^ foreign language. ; 

. .'.V . Sl. . A ^ 
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It'may be found feasible to organize several such subjects or projects 
into short units and to arrange the schedule so that every pupil may 
take several of them. The work thus offered may and should be of 
real educational value, in addition to its exploratory value. 

In. the two following years of the junior high school, some pupils 
should continue this trying-out process, while others may well devote 
one-fourth to one-half of their time to curriculum variables. Pupils 
who will probably enter industry at the end of the ninth grade may 
well gi'e as much as Hvo-t birds of their time to vocational prepara- 
tion, but they’ must not be permitted to neglect preparation for citi- 
zenship and the worthy use of leisure. * ; 

i In. the senior high school the relative proportion of these three 
j groups of subjects will vary with the curriculum. -Pupils who are i 
! to cntor a gainful occupation before the completion of the senior high 
; school may well devote a large proportion of theirtiine to the ctir- * 
Ticulum variables, especially during their lasfycarjjfa school. 

In brief, the greater the time allowed for cnrricimun variables, the 
more purposeful should be the time devoted to (lie constants in order 
that the school may be effective as an agency ‘of unification. Above 
all, the greater the diffengitiation in studies, the more important be- 
comes the social mingling of pupils pursuing different curricjilums. 

The supplementary character of the specializing andrunifying 
functions has a direct bearing also upon the type of hj^fT school best ‘ 
suited to the needs of democratic society, as discussed in the next sec- 
tion. 

XVI. THE. COMPREHENSIVE HIGIL SCHOOL AS THB STANDARD 
1 SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

The comprehensive (sometimes called composite, or cosmopolitan) 
high school, embracing all eurmulums in one unified organization, 
should remain the standard type of secondary school in toe United 
States. w . 

Junior high scliools must be of the comprehensive type, whatever 
policy be adopted for the senior high schools, since okcCyf ue yyi- 
rnary purposes of the junior high school is to assist the pupil through 
RTvide variety of contacts and experiences to obtain a laisis for in- 
telligent choice of his educational - and Vocational career, in The 
judgment of the cominission senior high schools and -four$g» fiigK 
school^ of (he older organizations should, ns a rale, be of (he ctftnpre- . ! 
hensive type fdr the following reasons; V ■> *■ 

Tt, F.ot eff etitventga of editcaftQii , — ?-Whcn effectively or- 

ganized and administered (see pp. m to the t^r^rngiva 
high, school can make differentiated edileation of greater Value to 
the iudividud and to society, for such value depends largely upon 
the extent to which the individual pursues the curriculem best suited 
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to his needs. This factor is of prime importance, although fre- 
quently ignored in discussions regarding the effectiveness, of voca 
tional and other types of differentiated education. 

hi a system of special-type schools many influences interfere with 
the wise choice of curriculum. Thus ninny pupils choose the high 
school nearest to their homes, or the school to which their friends 
have gone or arc going, or the school that providesthe most attractive 
social life or has the best athletic teams. Still others are unwisely 
influenced by the notions of neighbors and friends of the family. 
After entering a special-type school, many pupils drop out because 
the work is not adapted to their needs, while comparatively few 
transfer to another school. 

In a comprehensive school the inlluences interfering with a wise 
choice of curriculum may be reduced to a minimum. When an un- 
wise choice lias been made t lie pupil may be greatly aided in discover- 
ing a curriculum better adapted to his needs. because he call see other 
work in the school, talk with school companions, and .confer with 
teachers who are able to give him expert advice regard fug such cur- 
riculum's. When such a-jmpil has found a curriculum better adapted 
to his needs, he can he transferred* to it without severance of school 
relationships andjphat seems to him, tlie sacrifice of school loyalty. 

Moreover, pupils in comprehensive schools have contacts valuable 
to them vocationally, since people in every vocation must* be- ablo to 
deal intelligently with those in other v<K t atioiis.*:uid employers and 
employees must lie able to understamf one another and recognize 
common interests. Similarly, teachers in comprehensive schools have 
aJjetter opportunity to observe other curriculum* and ;p:e thereby 
hotter jiblc to advise pupils intelligently. . 

Summarizing under this lread, the well-organized comprehensive 
schooi~caii’uiuk^ differentiated education of gmitcr Value than can 
the special- type school, because it aids in a wise choice of curriculum, 
assists in readjustments when such are desirable, and provides for 
essential to trim suqcess in eyery vbcufioiL 
2. For unification. — When administered by a principal who him- 
kiK recognises the social value of all types of secondary odnc^itityi 
and inspires a broad spirit of democracy among t cache is and pupils, 
the cOtopirebcnsive high school id a better instrument for imifycfition. 
Tlirough f ri&adghips formed with pupil? pursuing other curriqulyms 
ftnd having. vocational and &luc*t tonal goals widely different from, 
their own* the pupils realise that ^^ijdterest|.. \vhieh they liolft In 
-:oibi »' viifc otlmv •Wb after lU Jar the 

differences that tend male them antagonistic to oth«u 
Th^ugh^himieusse^ and organizations they acquire common * 
ideas. Through gt Up ActHtki tfan securo.trainihg ^cooperation. 
Tlrnpugr foyalty to a oci toot includes in aay^poups they ale 
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prepared for loyalty to State and Nation. In short, the compre- 
hensive school is the prototype of a democracy in which various 
groups juust have a degree of self-consciousness as groups and vet 
be federated into a larger whole through the recognition of common 
interests and ideals. Life in such a school is*t natural and valuable 
preparation foF life in a democracy. 

# 3. tor objectives other thefn vocation . — A comprehensive high 
school can provide much more effectively for health education, educa- 
tion for the worthy use of leisure, and home-making education than 
a number of smaller special-type schools can. 

The most effective health education requires adequate equipment 
and instructors competent to diagnose health needs and direct health 
I activities. Lxpenses and difficulties ©f duplication of such facilities 
in every smaller special-type school are almost prohibitive. Prepara- 
tion for the worthy use of leisure is best achieved when there is a 
wide variety of activities from which pupils may select, such as 
arts and crafts clubs, literary -and debating societies, and musical 
organizations. All of these require fox tlieTr success enthusiastic 
leadership such ns can best be secured from a large faculty. Girls 
in all curriculums should have the advantages of work in household 
• arts under efficient directors and with adequato equipment. Such 
conditions are most readily provided in the comprehensive school 
where there is a strong department of household arts. 

With the establishment of a special-type high school it frequently 
happens that various important phases of education *arc neglected 
or minimized m the other schools of that system, 
t 4. For accessibility . — In cities large enough to require more' than 
one high school it is desirable to have each 'school so located as to 
serve a particular section of the city, thereby reducing the expense 
and loss of time involved in travel on the part W pupils? The 
proximity of the school- to the homes results also in greater interest 
in education on the j>art of pupils and parents, and consequently 
increases the drawing and holding power of th$ school. 


5 t Adaptation to local needs . — In recommending the comprehensive 
high school as the standard secondary sclu>ol tiro commission recog- 
nizes that in large cities where two or more high schools are needed 
>it is .not always possible to provido every curriculum in each high 
SchOdl, such a practice being precluded by the fact that certain 
OUrricnlutns w ould thereby •’-enroll in the several schools too few . 
pupils to permit economical organization and administration.' * 

? such ettsgs a fe\? curriciiliuns may tfell appear jn selected cpJnprehen- 
hive schools or even in a single school only? whilp 'Other curriculum* 
appear^inr every school. . * ' 

T|ie commission nlssp. recognizes %e impracticability" of offering 

wimpiilnm in omnnL nu«i Nirrh cnlinnl gUChjj&SeS it 


overy curricu|]um in every 

- ' * - 




school. 
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is desirable that a curriculum for which flic number of pupils does 

not warrant such duplication should be offered in selected schools, 
and that pupils neediiig that, curriculum should go to those schools 
This plan is substantially tlu; same as that recommended for the 
large city. <■ 

6. I.ijccti 1 < orf/a nan f ton of t‘n i/'ir n / n m s in com pa h< nxicc h i(fh 
n'hvobs. — Finally, the commission recognizes that in the past rela- 
tively ineffective instruction lias lx>en afforded in some comprehen- 
sive.' schools. This lias been due in part to the fact that every- 
where vocational education lias been passing and is still passing 
thiongh a pciiod of r \ per in urn t a t ion . The commission he I i e ves, 
however, that the most serious defect in vocational education in tli/ 
compi ehensi ve high school luis heen due to a lack of proper organiza- 
tion and administration.. Effective voeatiopal education can not be 
secured when administered like so many aeeideiital groupings of sub- 
jects. Fu k cincdy tins situation the commission recommends that 
each curriculum, or group of closely related curriculum*, in-, the 
large. comprehensive liigli school bo placed under the supervision of t 
a director whose task it shall be to organize that curriculum and * 
maintain its efficiency. The curriculum dim-tors must work under 
the general direction of the principal,' who nutxl he the coordinator of 
all the. activities of the school. Especially is it necessary that each 
director shall be selected with the same care that would be exer- 
cised ip choosing the principal of a special-type school enrolling ns 
many pupils as arc enrolled in the Yuimruhiiii or eui-Aculunis under 
his direction. In medium-sized high schools unable to employ 
directors for the varjous curriculum.-. the teacher.- should be or- 
ganized into committees to consider the problems of the various 
cm l iculttms, all working under tlH* direction of tin- principal. 

Unless the various curriculum* arc effectively organized and ad- 
ministered. and unless tlu* democratic spirit pervades the school, the 'I 
^ comprehensive high school is in danger of failure: with these factors / 
present, it has every promise of success.' | 


m 





XVII. RECOGNITION OF THE OBJECTIVES IN ORGANIZING THE 

SCHOOL. 

Tlu- objectives must determine the organization, or else the ort 
ganizaliori will determine the objectives. If the only basis npoiii 
which a high school is organized is that of the subjects of study, 1 , 
caeji doporfcmcrt being devoted to some particular there. \ 

will result an ovcy*yaUintioii of tlkimjwrtanco. of subjects as sacb M 
aiichfcfip twidcncy will .& fufccaeh hwichey to rcguift bis function nr 
merely t)mt of leading the pujpils -jto ‘master a particular subject, 
rather than %hU of the subjects of study and the |etivities jrf 
the schr.oj us Inenns for achieving the objectives of education. Tlie 
’ K * T , ' ' > ^ 

L — ■■ a . . * 
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departmental organization is desirable but needs to be supplemented. 
The two following methods are suggested: 

(A) The Principal's Council. • ' 

The principal may select from his teachers a Council, each member 
of which shall be charged with the responsibility of studying tho 
activities of 1 1 le school with reference to a specific objective. Plans 
for realizing these objectives should he discussed by the principal 
and the council. Without impairing in "any wav the ultimate re- 
sponsibility of the principal, it will, as a rule, increase the efficiency 
■of the school if the principal encourages initiative on the part of 
these council members and delegates to them such responsibilities as 
he finds they can discharge. The members of such a council and 
their duties are suggested as follows: 

Health director , — this council member should seek to ascertain 
whether the health needs of the pupils are adequately met. For this 
purpose lie should consider the ventilation and sanitation of tho 
building, the provisions for lunch, the posting of pupils, the amount 
of home work required, the provisions for physical training, and 
the effects of athletics. lie should find out whether the pupils are 
having excessive social activities outside of school, and -devise means 
for gaining the cooperation of parents in the proper regulation of 
work and recreation. He may well sec whether the teaching of 
biology is properly focused upon hygiene and 'sanitation. 

Citizenship director . — The citizenship director should determine 
.whether the pupils ace developing initiative and the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. He should foster civic-mindedness through tho 
school papep, debating society, and general school exercises, and give 
suggestions for directing t\ie thinking of the pupils to significant 
problems of the day. ' •’ 

Curriculum directors. As discussed in Section XVI r'f this re- 
port, for each important group of vocations for which the school 
offers a curriculum, or group 0 f curricuhnns, there should be a 
director to study the needs of these vocations and find out the respect'- 
in which tho graduates nrc succeeding or failing, in meeting legiti- 
mate vocational demands.. With the knowledge thus gained ho 
-should strive to improve the work bffered by the school. - 

One of these curriculum directors should have charge of prepara- 
tion for coiloges and normnl schools. He should obtain the records 
graduates attending. those schools and find out, the strong and 
weak points hi their preparation. He will advise with pupils in- 
tending to enter, these institutiohSjis to the work that they should 
take in &e hi h hooli 

Director*)/ rotational and |(dt t ^«cc.--Tljis' !neinbeif tjf 

the council should collect data regarding Various vocational and edu- 

' ‘ j ' 
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cational opportunities and the qualifications needed. If the school 
* s small, he may help individual pupils in acquiring an intclligetit • 
at tit-u do toward the choice, of a vocation or of a higher education r 
but if the school is large, he must train others who can know the 
pupils more intimately, to assist in this service, always holding him- 
’ self ready to give advice. * 

\ Mrrrtor of prt partition forMturc.— This council member should, 
>o far as possible, see that the pupils Jivfvdevclopii^g interests that 
will assist them in later life to use theii^Rsme wisely. He should 
consider especially the musical organizations, the school library, the 
art clubs and classes, and the various ways in which pupils are 
spending their leisure.— 

I he large school may have need for additional directors to deal 
with other vital phases of education. 

( H ) By Co m m i ttees . 

Tho principal may appoint committees of teachers -each of wljich 
would be charged witlyiuties similar to th^e described. An ad- 
vantage of the committee plan is that a larger number of teachers 
will be stimulated to acquire a broad educational point of view. 

Theoretically, it is possible fof* t lit* principal liipiself to supervise, 
the teaching and diret^ all the ■activ 11 it*- o” flm school. Practically, 
however, the majority of admin istrattff* tend to become absorbed in 
a few aspects of education. In fact, intensive creative \vorl$ along 
any one line on the part of the principal leads naturally to at least n 
temporary negject of tho other aspects of education. Consequently, . 
either a principal's council or committees of teachers seem essential 
in order that none of the objectives may be neglected. 

It is not intended that the council or tho committees should in 
ally way lessen the ultimate responsibility of the principal, but that 
by this nlfc'nris the cooperation of tho e lUiv? teaching body may be 

, secured and all the objectives held in view. 

\ • 

XVIII. SECONDARY EDUCATION ESSENTIAL FOR AU>YOUTH, 

lo tho extent to which the objectives outlined herein nfc adopted 
as the controlling aims of education, to that extent will it be recogv- 
nized that an extended eduention for every boy and girl is essential 
to the. welfare, and even to the t'xistence, of democratic .society, 
T|te significance of these objectives is becoming moro and more aji.' 
parent under modern conditions in our democracy. These conditions 
grow out of increased knowledge of science with its Vapidly extend- .' 
ing applications to all ttye. a tail’s of life, keenefc competition WitB> 
c l 09e & contacts of peoples of varied racist apd 
religious types, and greats assertiveness of. all men and women in 
tho control of their own destinies. Those and mnn> other tendencies 
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increase t lie significance of health, 'worthy home-membership, voca- 
tion, citizenship, the worthy use of leisure, and ethical character, \ 

Each of these objectives requires for its realization, not only the 
training and habit formation that the child may secure, but also the 
intelligence and .efficiency that can not be developed before ado- 
lescence. In fact, their realization calls for the full period allotted 

to both the junior and senior high schools. 

Consequently, this commission holds that education should he. so 
reorganised that every normal hoy and gtrl will he encouraged to 
remain in school to the age of IS, on full time if possible, otherwise 
on part tunc . ^ — 

XIX. PART-TIME SCHOOLING AS A COMPULSORY MINIMUM 
REQUIREMENT. 

As stated in Section I of this report, only one American youth in 
about three reaches the. first year of the four-year high school', and 
only one in about nine remains in school to the end of the high- 
school course. This condition is, in the last analysis, due principally 
to four causes: FlYst, the limited range of instruction commonly 
offered by secondary schools; second, the failure on the part of-tlio 
school adequately to demonstrate to young people and their parents 
tho value of the education offered; third, the lure of employment, 
together with the desire for increased economic independence on the 
part of jjoung persons; and fourth, economic pressure in the family, 
real or imagined. 

r The first. of these causes is rapidly disappearing through flic intro-' 
duction of curricnlums with rich vocational content. The second 
may bo removed by subordinating deferred values and reorganizing 
instruction so ns to make the values more evident to the learner, ns 
(discussed jn Sections VIII and IX. The third ftiay be diminished 
in its effect by greater virility in school \York; ■ Economic pressure 
■ will continue until social conditions can be materially improved. 

In the meantime, a sound national policy-dictates the urgent need 
for legislation whereby all young persons, whether employed or not, 
shall be required to attend school not less than eight hours in each 
'week that schools arc in session until tl»dy reach the age of 18. 

Attendance for eight h«uus in each neck will make possible im,- 
Tportant progress not only ill vocational efficiency but also in (ho 
fii^idstidn of •bpplth, preparation foiV \vorthy fiome-^nenijiierahip, 
fti^S: uitelUgctlgp ahd efficiency, the hfetterutilization ofjcisure, And 
ethical devefopjgent. All these objectives afe evidently 1 as import 
for the young worker ns-.fot\thosb Yvho remain in fyA^-titne at- . ' 
tendance at school, v 

1’tifa *alae ^ ]|aii-tune instructioiii. If properly organized, is opybf • 

«B proportion to the time involved, I localise It can utilize as a basis 
^ 2 #- _!/ >. . • A 
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tlie new experiences of the young worker and his n^w soci.il *and 
eivie contacts. Moreover, continued attendance at school will afford 
an intellectual stimulus too often lacking fo these voting persons 
under the modern subdivision of labor. 

Consequently % this eonimtision recommends the cnarhnent of legis- 
tatioh v'hf,\ hi/ all young person* up to the ayt of IS. whether cm - 
ylogtd or oof, shall he required to at fend tdie\c<^ondani school not 
less than eight hours in each uuele that the schools are in session. 

In Mime States it may he held to be impracticable at the outset to 
require such part-time attendance Iwvond the age of 115 or IT. but the 
commission holds that the imperative needs of American democracy 
can not be met until the period is extended to lb. 

To make this part-time schooling effective it will he necessary to 
adapt it specifically to the needs of the pupils concerned. More- 
over. lead iei*s must be trained for this new type of work. AVithout 
such provisions there is great danger of failure and a consequent re- 
action against this most valuable extension of secondary, education. 

Tn view of the importance of developing a sense of common inter- 
ests and social solidarity'on the part of the young worker and those 
of his fellows who are continuing in full-time attendance at school, 
it appears to this commission that this part-time education should be 
conducted in the comprehensive secondary school rather than in 
separate continuation schools. n> is the custom in loss democratic 
societies. Hy. this plan the part-time students and the full-time 
students may share in the use of t)ie assembly hall, gymnasium, and 
other equipment provided iFor all. TfT# plan has the added advan- 
tage' that the enrollment of all pupils may be continuous in the sec- 
ondary* school, thus furthering employment supervision on the one 
hand and making easier a return to full time attendance whenever 
the lure of industry or the improvement of economic conditions in 
the. family makes such a return inviting and feasible. 

The part-time attendance for eight hours a week of all persons 
between 14 and 18 who are not . now in school will require a large 
increase in the tenehiiur force in secondary schools. No other single 
piece of educational legislation could, however, do more to raise' 
the level of, intelligence and efficiency and to insure the welfare of 
dcmnyracy. 

XX. GONCLUSlS.V. 


In <wnchuliiig f this report on dire dardirinl principle iof secondary 
edimatiop the confiuissfon would.calljtttcntiriu lo its iS other vcppjrts - " 



on tlve fast page of this bulletin, another arc -ready for pulb- 
licQiiuhi. On* import Will consider hi detail the application of tlieae 
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principles to the organization mid administrntfen of secondary 
schools. Thirteen reports deal with the aims, methods, and content 
of the various subjects of study and curriculuins in the light of these 
principles. 'I hrcc others disCuss vocational guidance, physical edu- 
cation, and tlie moral values that should he derived from secondary- 
school organization and instruction. ' - ' 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that the problems' of sec- 
ondary education merit much more serious attention than they have 
received heretofore. The study of the best methods for adapting sec- 
ondary education to the needs of modern democratic life is but begun. 
The physical, intellectual, emotional, and ethical cU/nuteristics of 
joiing people are ‘•till but vaguely comprehended. Such knowledge of 
social needs and educational theory and practice as is already avail- 
ahl.; has been seriously studied by comparatively few administrators 
and toachers. Progress will depend very largely upon adequate pro- 
fessional training of teachers both before. and after entering upon 
service. Plans must he adopted for pooling the results of successful 
experimentation on the part of individual teachers. . To make the 
reorganization effective, competent supervision and constructive lead- 
ership must be provided in the various fields of secondary education. 
, is tl,c fin » belief of this commission that secondary education 
m the United States must aim at nothing less than complete and 
worthy living foi> all youth, and that therefore the objectives de- 
scribed herein must find place in tl.e education of every boy and 
girl. 

Finally, in the process of translating into vhiily practice the cardi- 
nal principles herein set forth, the secondary school teachers of tlio 
United States must themselves strive to explore the inner meaning 
of the great democratic movement now struggling for supremacy. 
The doctrine that each individual has a Tight to the opportunity to 
develop the host that is in him Is reinforccffTiy' the belief in tho po- 
tcntial; and perchance unique, worth of the individual. The task of 
education, as of life, is therefore to call forth that potential worth. 

While seeking to evoke the distinctive excellencies of individuals 
;ind groups-of individuals, the secondary school must be equally 
zealous to develop those common ideas, common ideals, and common 
m6d£s of thought, feeling, and action, whVreby Amgrich, tlu-pugh a 
rich, unified, common life, may render her truest service to a world 
seeking for democracy among men and nations.' 

* O •’ 



